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value to the cause as an experienced privateer.
Near the close of the war he became his father's
partner and they carried on their business under
the firm name of Randall, Son & Stewart. On
Apr. i, 1788, he became a member of the New
York Chamber of Commerce of which his father
had been one of the founders twenty years be-
fore. In the years following the war, the Ran-
dalls bought several pieces of land in different
parts of New York City, the most famous being
the Minto farm which Robert Randall purchased
in 1790 from Frederick Charles Hans Bruno
Poelnitz, a German baron with horticultural in-
terests (New York County Conveyances, Lib.
46, p. 212). This purchase included a part of the
old Peter Stuyvesant farm and extended from
"the Bouwerie" west to "Minite Water" and
approximately from what is now East Tenth
Street south to Waverly Place. In his father's
will, however, the property was treated as a be-
quest to Robert who resided on the farm from
the time of the purchase until he died.

On June I, 1801, Randall made his will, and
sometime between that date and July 10, when
the will was probated, he died, probably on June
5. Tradition has it that the will was drawn up by
Alexander Hamilton who was undoubtedly a
friend of the Randall family. In it, after be-
queathing certain small sums to relatives and
friends and quaintly disposing of his watch,
shoe buckles, and silver buttons to friends and
retainers, he left the rest of his property, which
consisted of the farm, four lots in the first ward
of the city, and certain stocks, bonds, and cash,
in trust to provide an asylum and hospital for
aged, decrepit, and worn-out seamen which
should be called the Sailors' Snug Harbor. The
property was put in the hands of an automatical-
ly self-perpetuating group of trustees who were
to take charge of the property until the income
from it warranted the establishment of an asy-
lum which could accommodate fifty seamen. In
spite of efforts to break the will on the part of
certain of Randall's relatives on his mother's
side, the courts allowed it to stand, and the
Randall fortune acquired at sea became the
foundation of the seamen's charity. In 1884, a
statue by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, represent-
ing Randall, was placed on the grounds of the
Sailors' Snug Harbor on Staten Island.

[Sources include: I. N. Phelps Stokes, The Iconog-
raphy of Manhattan Island (6 vols., 1915-28) ; J. A.
Stevens, Colonial Records of the N. Y. Chamber of
Commerce (1867) ; The Marine Soc. of the City of
N. Y. (1925) ; Copy of the Last Will, . . of the Late
Robert Richard Randall, Esq. . . . Respecting the Sail-
ors' Snuff Harbor (1876) ; John Inglis vs. The Trus-
tees of the Sailors* Snug Harbor, 3 Peters, 99; records
of the N. Y, Chamber of Commerce, the Marine So-
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RANDALL, SAMUEL (Feb. 10, i7;8-Mar.
5, 1864), playwright, journalist, judge, son of
Joseph and Esther (Fisher) Randall, was a de-
scendant of one of the earliest settlers of the
town of Sharon, Mass., where he himself was
born. His father was a well-to-do farmer. After
receiving his primary education in the public
schools of Sharon, Samuel attended the Latin
Grammar school of the Rev. William Williams
of Wrentham. In the year 1800 he entered Rhode
Island College, now Brown University, and
graduated in 1804. While in college he gained
considerable recognition as an orator and writer
of plays. The Miser and The Sophomore, both
printed as pamphlets in Warren, R. L, in 1812,
were probably written by him while in college
and were performed there between 1800 and
1804. The plays are genuine American primi-
tives, springing from the college emphasis on
oratory and declamation, instead of from the
English plays acted at the local theatres. The
Miser is "A comedy in 4 acts, written and de-
signed to be performed in schools and acade-
mies." The Sophomore, a Dialogue in One Act,
has no authorship given, but all the internal
evidence goes to prove it was by Randall. Both
plays are farces contrived to persuade doubting
parents of the advantages of a college education
for their sons. The characterizations are shrewd
and the action lively.

After his graduation, Randall studied law
with Judge Howell of Providence. In 1805 he
went to Warren, R. L, to become "a preceptor"
in the Warren Academy. In 1809 ne married
Patty Maxwell, daughter of James Maxwell of
Warren, and established his home in that town.
Six children were born of this marriage. One
of them, the Rev. George M. Randall, became
an Episcopalian clergyman and the first mis-
sionary bishop of Colorado. As a leading citi-
zen of Warren, Randall held numerous offices in
the town. At various times he was postmaster,
town clerk, justice of the peace, and clerk of the
town council Between 1813 and 1826 he pub-
lished three local newspapers, the Telescope,
the Clarion, and the Telegraph, all rather short-
lived. Though a stanch Republican he was
singularly restrained as an editor in a period
characterized by fierce party rancor. In 1822
he was appointed judge of the court of common
pleas for Bristol County, R. I., and served in
that capacity until 1824, when he was made jtas-
tice of the supreme court of the state. He held
this office until 1833, when he was displaced
through a change of parties. His active life
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